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“Outside” the System: Deadheads Create the 
Science and Art of In-Concert Taping 


By John Dwork, Corey Sanderson, Adam MacConnell, Doug Oade, 
and Barry Glassberg 


Volume I of this Compendium series ended with the 
temporary “retirement” of the Grateful Dead from con- 
cert touring in October of 1974. During the ensuing 
year-and-a-half-long hiatus from the road, Deadhead 
tapers and tape traders focused their efforts on record- 
ing Garcia Band shows and the handful of Bay Area 
Dead shows that took place during 1975, as well as 
building their tape collections through networking with 
other collectors. 

In 1975 Dead Relics magazine (later renamed Relix) 
debuted with articles on in-concert recording tech- 
niques, tape reviews, and a tape traders’ classified sec- 
tion. This helped increase the number of tape trades, 
which in turn increased the number of collectors. 

Dougal Donaldson, one of the more passionate and 
thorough tape traders on the scene, reflects: “In 1975, 
people kind of started discovering each other. There 
were no Dead shows during that time, and people were 
trying to figure out how to get Dead music in their lives, 
which is kind of what’s happening again, since Jerry’s 
death in 1995. All of a sudden, there appeared on the 
scene a magazine called Dead Relics. And in the back of 
that magazine was a tape traders’ listing, classified sec- 
tion. And people could write, connect, trade tapes. 
Maybe it wasn’t revolutionary, but it certainly was 
something that just exploded the tape trading scene, rel- 
ative to what it was before that.” 

Bob Wagner, a veteran taper who recorded 150 Dead 
shows, recalls: “Pd gotten to know a lot of people who 
were into good taping by then because of trading 
through Dead Relics ads, though most of the people that 
traded back then through those ads were not the people 


that had the good tapes, they were the people who had 
tapes four generations down. Many of the people who 
had the really good tapes at the time didn’t bother to 
advertise or trade through Dead Relics because they 
were all trading with each other.” 

While a nationwide Grateful Dead tape trading scene 
was beginning to blossom, tapes were still, as the 
expression goes, rarer than hen’s teeth. Because demand 
was so much greater than supply, many traders used 
tapes as a source of social power. 


Dougal Donaldson: Every city had its group 
of tapers or tape collectors. I know in the 
Baltimore area, where I was, Mitchell Ash 
was the top of the tree. And then there was a 
layer of five or six guys below him. Mitchell 
had everything there was to get. Below them 
were five people who were able to squeeze 
some stuff out of Mitchell. And then you had 
to squeeze stuff out of them. It was very 
much a hierarchical setup. And for most peo- 
ple it was not that easy to get tapes out of 
those at the top of the hierarchy. It was very 
much a scene in which you would go to their 
house and sit in their living room, and they 
would go into their room and bring tapes out 
and say, “Well, this is what I have for you 
today.” And you would take that and go 
away, but never were you able to go into 
their room and just peruse the tapes, pull 
stuff of the shelf; they basically provided 
stuff to you. That wasn’t just the case on the 





